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of open, war was still delayed, the inevitability of ultimate
conflict was everywhere recognised. The British Government,
under the incapable leadership of the Duke of Newcastle,
resolved therefore on the raising of ten new regiments of foot,
bringing the total of the army up to sixty, and of four foreign
battalions for service in America; but for the moment the
forces available were so weak, and the general situation appeared
so menacing, that it was deemed necessary to bring over to
England a number of German troops to secure the country
in the event of a possible French invasion. Instead of this,
however, the French struck at and captured Minorca in the
Mediterranean; and in May 1756 war was declared against
France. Shortly afterwards there took place on the Continent
a diplomatic revolution which resulted in a complete change of
allies all round ; England found herself opposed to her tradi-
tional friend Austria, now united to France in an attempt to.
recover her old province of Silesia, for which she had never
ceased to scheme since its occupation by Frederick the Great
in 1742. The latter, knowing that he must sooif be ringed
round on three sides by superior enemies, concluded an alliance
with England, and in October commenced the war on the
Continent by an invasion of Saxony.
The operations of 1756 in America did nothing to better
the parlous position of the British colonies. In the course of
the summer there arrived from England a new commander,
Loudoun, and two battalions, and a force, was collected at
Albany on the Hudson River, for an advance against the French
outpost fort of Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain. The colonial
levies assembled but slowly, and proved themselves ill-organised
and ill-disciplined ; and their jealousy of the British combined
with the latter's arrogance and want of tact to wreck the whole
enterprise. Loudoun felt himself too weak to attack the French
in their strong post; they in their turn were quite content to
remain on the defensive, for Montcalm, their commander, had
offensive designs elsewhere. In August he suddenly swooped
down on the British fort at Oswego, on the shores of Lake
Ontario, compelled it to surrender, razed it to the ground, and
was back at Ticonderoga before Loudoun had realised his
absence. The campaign thus closed in gloom and defeat for the
British and with the French star in the ascendant everywhere
throughout the theatre of war.
Meanwhile at home a change had come over the spirit of
the scene. The aged and inefficient Newcastle had been
compelled to resign the premiership, and the direction of the
war had been taken over by the brilliant and energetic William
Pitt. Fifteen new battalions of infantry were at once raised,